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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

Miss Lowell was bom in Brookline, Massachusetts, in 1874, coming from 
distinguished stock which included earliest New England pioneers, a minister 
to England, an eminent poet and publicist, and — in the person of her brother — 
a president of Harvard University. Her education was gained largely through 
tutoring and travel, the latter carrying her beyond the ordinary tourist points 
to Greece, Turkey, and Egypt. Although always interested in literature, she 
did not elect to become a poet until 1902. There followed eight years of study, 
the first publication of a poem in 191 1, and of a volume in 191 2. In the last 
ten years her output of poetry has been steady in volume and varied in kind, 
and has been supplemented by two books of criticism. 

Miss Lowell's works are as follows: A Dome of Many-coloured Glass, 191 2; 
Sword Blades and Poppy Seed, 1914; Six French Poets, 1915; Men, Women and 
Ghosts, 1916; Tendencies in Modern American Poetry, 1917; Can Grande's 
Castle, 1918; Pictures of the Floating World, 1919; Legends, 1921; Fir-Flower 
Tablets. Translated from the Chinese (with Florence Ayscough), 1921. 

The best articles in criticism are by W. L. Phelps in "The Advance of 
English Poetry" in the Twentieth Century, pp. 245-56; Louis Untermeyerin 
The New Era in American Poetry, pp. 137-59; an d Conrad Aiken, Dial 
November 2, 1918, and October 18, 1919. 

I 
" The most energetic and unflagging experimenter, Miss Lowell's 
versatility became amazing. She has wielded a controversial cudgel 
with one hand, and, with the other she has written Chaucerian 
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stanzas, polyphonic prose, monologs in her native New England 
dialect, irregular vers libre, conservative couplets, translations from 
the French, echoes from the Japanese, even primitive re-creations 
of Indian folk-lore." This, by one of her most friendly and admir- 
ing critics — who elsewhere calls her " a female Roosevelt among the 
Parnassians" — explains why Amy Lowell is chosen in this survey 
quite as much for her part in the experimental tendencies of the 
day as for her own intrinsic values; yet chosen, it ought to be said 
emphatically, because, with all her zest for novelty, her work has 
more substance and less mere ingenuity than that of most of the 
conscious ultra-moderns. 

At an age when Keats's and Shelley's careers were over, Miss 
Lowell decided to become a poet. For eight years she devoted 
herself to study, and at an age when Byron had died, she first pub- 
lished a poem. This is not stated by way of a jibe or a jest. It is 
unusual for any mature, intellectual person, not impelled by out- 
ward circumstances, to choose a career at twenty-eight, to work 
patiently in preparation until thirty-six, and to succeed. It is 
particularly unusual when the career is an artistic one; for the 
impulse toward art usually comes strong and early, and the school- 
ing begins with childhood. Miss Lowell's step is not to be confused 
with the tardy recognition of a Hawthorne or a Browning, for each 
of them had one goal from youth; nor with the late beginning of a 
Richardson or a De Morgan, who strolled into authorship casually 
and had no theory about it. It suggests rather the experience of 
thousands of twentieth-century women, who have demanded for 
themselves something more than an unfocused and miscellaneous 
activity, coupled with dependency on father, husband, dividend, 
or unearned increment. Or, if it seems gratuitous to identify a 
woman poet with the "Woman's Movement," it suggests the 
deferred choice of a profession by such good neighbors of Miss 
Lowell as William James or Henry L. Higginson, both of whom were 
quite as slow to decide as she. 

It is beside the point to inquire into, or to speculate about, Miss 
Lowell's reasons for espousing poetry; but it is fair and proper to 
consider the results of so late a choice. It raises the question 
between the "poets are born" theory and the "genius and hard 
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work" contention. In so many cases poets who were precocious 
from the start were also the hardest of hard workers that one can 
only guess as to the rival claims on them of endowment and train- 
ing. But in this case, where free will evidently played so much 
more of a part than f oreordination, there is a better chance of arriv- 
ing at some conclusions. 

II 

It is a normal sequence in literary history that authors first 
fall into the fashions of the day, and afterward pay less attention to 
form as they develop greater depth, weight, and compactness of 
thought. Miss Lowell seems to have come toward writing with the 
usual deference for form; but coming at a time when there was an 
unusual stir in the air as to modes and manners of expression in all 
the arts, she seems never — or not yet — to have graduated from this 
youthful phase. She has developed into a theorist who occasion- 
ally writes poetry, and often what is a little less than poetry, rather 
than into an indubitable poet like Mr. Robinson or Mr. Frost. 
Yet in this she is not alone, for she has joined something which for 
want of a better term may be called a movement, and she is always 
audible toward the forefront of it. 

Her first volume, A Dome of Many-coloured Glass (191 2), was 
no more than one might have expected from any averagely gifted 
and studious, but more than averagely persistent follower of the 
muse. The form was tight and the matter was tame. The 
influence of Tennyson was traceable and that of Keats was very 
strong. Much of it sounded like Emily Dickinson. The longest 
number was on the Athenaeum Library, where much of the preced- 
ing years had been passed. It included speculations on the nature 
of poetry, a little picture likening the poet to a diver poised for the 
plunge into a pool of mysterious new experience, and a fragment 
comparing him to a worker in stained glass — -that most painstaking 
and unimpassioned of craftsmen. If Miss Lowell had been con- 
tent to keep on in this vein, publishers and public would probably 
have been content to ignore her after another volume. 

However, with Sword Blades and Poppy Seed (1914), she joined 
forces with the experimenters. This was the year when Ezra 
Pound issued a collection of Imagist poems, just before bidding 
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farewell to the school, and the next year Miss Lowell was to avow 
herself as one of them and to stimulate the publishing of their 
three annual volumes of 1915, 1916, and 191 7. Naturally, then, 
there were some examples of this type in Sword Blades. They and 
their kind have been much over-discussed, and in spite of the fact 
that the Imagists themselves declared their principles to be "the 
essentials of all great poetry," their six tenets have been eyed 
askance as though they were strangely new. They are well enough 
as far as they go, but they fail to include all poetry, and much of 
the greatest, at the same time that they do include a good deal of 
what has long been regarded as no more than eloquent prose. 1 
Here are two chill night pictures, both in good Imagist style: 

And while the moon 
Swings slow across the sky, 
Athwart a waving pine tree, 
And soon 

Tips all the needles there 
With silver sparkles, bitterly 
He gazes 

While the earth has slumbered, 
All the air has been alive 
With feathery flakes descending, 
As if some northern Ceres reigned, 
Showering her silvery grain 
Over all the fields. 

Each is marked by (1) common diction exactly used (although 
"athwart" is not the commonest of speech), (2) by varied rhythms, 
(3) by freedom in choice of subject, (4) by images, (5) by hard and 
clear effects, and (6) by concentration. One was published as verse 
by Miss Lowell in 1914, the other as prose by Thoreau in Walden, 

1854. 

These Imagist poems were in free verse, but that was a novelty 
that was no novelty, for Whitman's Leaves of Grass appeared only 
the next year after "Walden." 

A third experiment in style, used exclusively in Can Grande's 
Castle (1918), and supposed to be in quite a new set of harmonies, 

1 See the good-humored essay on George Meredith, entitled, "An Unacknowledged 
Imagist," by John L. Lowes, in the Nation, February 24, 1916. 
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is described by one critic as "the first appearance in English of 
' polyphonic prose ' " ; and he goes on to quote Miss Lowell's explana- 
tion: " 'Polyphonic' means 'many voiced,' and the form is so-called 
because it makes use of all the ' voices ' of poetry, namely : meter, 
vers libre, assonance, alliteration, rhyme and return. It employs 
every form of rhythm, even prose rhythm, at times." This is so 
"hard and clear" and dogmatic that it seems alluringly conclusive; 
yet all the elements, unless there be some doubt about "return," 
which Miss Lowell does not define, are to be found in the following 
passage by Whitman of 1855: I print it in block paragraph as 
polyphonic prose is printed: 

The negro holds firmly the reins of his four horses — the block swags under- 
neath on its tied-over chain; the negro that drives the dray of the stone-yard — 
sturdy and tall he stands, poised on one leg on the string piece; his blue shirt 
exposes his ample neck and breast, and loosens over his hip-band; his glance is 
calm and commanding — foe tosses the slouch of his hat away from his forehead; 
the sun falls on his crispy hair and moustache — falls on the black of his perfect 
and polished limbs. 

This speaks clearly enough in the six voices. Meter: "Sturdy and 
tall he stands, poised on one leg on the string piece," a perfect 
dactyllic hexameter; vers libre: the rest of the passage; assonance: 
negro-holds, four-horses, blue-loosens, etc.; alliteration: firmly- 
four, drives-dray, sturdy-stands, etc.; rhyme: reins-chain, stands- 
band, etc. ; return: falls-falls. Compare it with the following from 
Miss Lowell's "Spring Day," the poem in Men, Women, and Ghosts 
which begins with the much discussed "Bath": 

Swirl of crowded streets. Shock and recoil of traffic. The stock-still 
brick facade of an old church, against which the waves of people lurch and 
withdraw. Flare of sunshine down side-streets. Eddies of light in the windows 
of chemists' shops, with their blue, gold, purple jars, darting colours far into 
the crowd. Loud bangs and tremors, murmurings out of high windows, whir- 
ring of machine belts, blurring of horses and motors. A quick spin and shudder 
of brakes on an electric car, and the jar of a church-bell knocking against the 
metal blue of the sky. I am a piece of the town, a bit of blown dust, thrust 
along with the crowd. 

There are two main differences: One that the passage from Whit- 
man's "The Song of Myself" is not characteristic of the whole poem; 
he wrote in this fashion at times, and at times resorted to various 
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other fashions. The other is that the accumulation of devices is 
not so obvious and calculated in Whitman. 

Polyphonic prose is immensely self-conscious; in Miss Lowell's 
hands all the effects are evidently calculated — as flagrantly so as in 
the artificial compositions classified as "program music." There 
is beyond doubt a clear relation between spoken and musical sounds 
and emotions or even objects, but it is a relation that may easily 
be forced too far. " Till Eulenspiegel " may have stimulated Wagner 
to a mischievous bit of music, but it becomes simply a joke by the 
time the hearer attempts to decide whether a certain jangle is 
meant to suggest a tin can tied to a cat's tail or a disturbance in 
the scullery. In word-music, where the meaning is made clear to 
begin with, the danger of disturbing the balance is all the greater. 
The reader of polyphonic prose is assaulted by decorative effects as 
brutally as a patron is in the lobby of a metropolitan hotel, where the 
adornment is so lavish and obstrusive that it eclipses the main 
design. Polyphonism as a distinct form of writing has made less 
of a ripple than Imagism; both are already lisping into silence on 
the shores of oblivion. Miss Lowell's experiments in poetic form 
have gone no farther, coming fortunately to an end before they 
reached the absurd extremes of Kreymborg, Arensburg, Cannell, 
and the rest of the "Others" as they described themselves in their 
joint volume of 191 7. 

Form, however, still pre-empts Miss Lowell's interest. Of late 
Chinese and Japanese poetry have incidentally come to the fore 
in her repertory; but the significant fact is that her allusions to 
the poet and to herself as a poet are always to a very self-conscious 
craftsman who is continually sitting down to think what she shall 
write instead of to write what she has thought. 

The cat and I 

Together on this sultry night 

Waited. 

He greatly desired a mouse, 

I, an idea. 

Neither ambition was gratified. 

This inevitably suggests that if a luckless idea had strayed that way, 
the poet would have pounced on it and forthwith worried it to 
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death. It is not the way that lasting poetry is achieved. It does 
not so much remind one of her favorite poet, Keats, as it does of 
Pope, spending a summer at Twickenham polishing the life out 
of a sonnet. 

Ill 

However, no one but the most deep-dyed technician can dwell 
indefinitely on an artist's manner of working. The more impor- 
tant questions are: What kind of mind and will and feeling are at 
work expressing themselves in this art ? Has the artist anything to 
express ? If so, what is it, and what is its value ? How far do the 
mind and will and feeling of any body of readers respond to it? 
Miss Lowell has sounded a warning in her lines "On a Certain 
Critic" who wrote things about John Keats: 

I wish you were here to damn him 

With a good, round, agreeable oath, John Keats, 

But just snap your fingers, 

You and the moon will still love, 

When he and his papers have slithered away 

In the bodies of innumerable worms. 

Still if one will read poets one must have opinions about them, and 
must express them in the face of possible deep damnation, even the 
chance of being blasted as "a sprig little gentleman .... with 
mincing fingers." 

The poems in these volumes are crowded with sense impressions, 
color, sound, odor, and touch. They are seldom of the delicate or 
subtler kind or about majestic or expansive subjects. Only the 
moon appears in the large, and the cool radiance of Diana is a signal 
for the upspringing of emotions that have been repressed by day. 
For the most part the pictures, and every poem is built around one 
or more, are of limited and sophisticated subjects, gardens, studios, 
bookshops, museums, streets, each an accumulation of vivid and 
vividly stimulating objects that assail eye, ear, and nostril. The 
gamut of emotions is very limited. Skepticism banishes reverence 
and patriotic zest; there is no fear, nor hate, nor gaiety; and in the 
realm of love there is, with the rarest exceptions, only the love that 
is directly interfused with passion. This is an experience of yearn- 
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ings and desires unsatisfied or of passion fulfilled. In many cases the 
lyrics are written as if by the man-lover who is dazzled by the 
beauty of his mistress, ravished by the thought of what her costume 
conceals and her continence withholds. The same restlessness 
prevails here as in her supervision of the garden or in her efforts at 
conjuring up a poem. There is energy on every page, but it is the 
energy of fidgets rather than of power. 

Behind and beneath Miss Lowell's interest in freshness and 
independence of style and subject-matter is a foundation of old- 
fashioned literary formalism. In the years of her study she delved 
in literary tradition and accepted it. Literature was a matter of 
pictures, images, fleeting emotions caught in suggestive allusion. 
Sometimes it was keen and incisive as sword blades, sometimes 
soothing as poppy seed, but always it was something to be stored 
away in museums or shelved in libraries. Literature belonged to 
"the republic of letters," that most select of aristocracies, and never 
to the people on the streets. The populace appeared in it only as 
in the plays of Shakespeare, for effects of background and contrast; 
and in this literature, as in the plays of Shakespeare, there was no 
Society, in the sense of social forces at work, but only people, for 
better or for worse. Moreover, this literature was cast in deftly 
conventional forms. 

If Miss Lowell had been docile and acquiescent she might have 
contented herself with this compound of literary conventions to the 
end of the chapter. If she had enjoyed the serene independence of 
Robinson or Frost she might have gone on her way without expressed 
dissent from or disregard of literary tradition. If she had had the 
strongly liberal social convictions of Masters of Sandburg she might 
have joined the chorus of protest at the ways of the world. Instead 
she enlisted in the insurgent movement within the republic of letters. 
There was a select and widening circle ready to read, and especially 
ready to discuss, the sort of thing she undertook to write. The same 
influences that set her to work had prepared her public for her. 
Yet occasionally the real fervor of creation has arisen in her. 
"Patterns," "Guns as Keys," "The Dinner Party," "The Bronze 
Horses," "Lilacs," suggest power and passion that result in the 
poet's completely forgetting technique; not abandoning it, but 
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using it surely and instinctively. These represent her finest 
moments. 

On the whole, though, in this innocuous revolt, Miss Lowell is 
a kind of drum major. One cannot see the procession without 
seeing her, or admiring the skill with which she swings the baton. 
But when the parade is past, one can easily forget her until the 
trumpets blare again. She leads the way effectively, and one is 
glad to have her do it — glad that there are those who enjoy being 
drum majors. Then one pays farewell to her in the words with 
which she salutes Ezra Pound in her verses called "Astigmatism" : 

Peace be with you [Sister,] 
You have chosen your part. 



